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REVIEWS 

The Power of Dante. By C. H. Grandgent, L. H. D. Boston : 
Marshall Jones Company, 1918. 248 pp. 

In the first of this series of lectures Professor Grandgent answers 
the question: "What ... is the source of Dante's enduring 
power ? " and concludes that, while the mediaeval mind was proba- 
bly attracted chiefly by the allegory and the instruction to be de- 
rived from the works of Dante, the modern reader is attracted and 
impressed rather by the Faith, Morality, Temperament, Experience, 
Vision, Conception, Workmanship, Diction of the author, attributes 
which are manifest in his works, and which provide the titles for 
these eight lectures. 

The answer is artificially framed, and would seem to ignore the 
fact — which perhaps seemed too obvious to state — that the one chief 
cause of the enduring power of Dante's works is their great beauty, 
which has consciously or unconsciously affected people of all times, 
and without which no degree of cleverness and no number of good 
qualities in the author would have availed to produce that effect. 
The great beauty of the works consists in the expression of larger 
and clearer intuitions of truth than are to be found elsewhere, and 
is its own explanation. In it consists the personality of the 
author as far as we can know it, and for this reason expressions 
which seem to mean that Mr. Grandgent has ransacked the works 
for information about the author, or which consider Dante's intel- 
lectual side separately from his artistic side (c/. pp. 67-68), seem 
to me unhappy. What Mr. Grandgent has done is to describe and 
interpret the beauty of the works, often in subtle detail, and this 
he has done so well that it need not concern us much that he has 
placed the whole in a conventional frame, and frequently seems to 
pretend that he is speaking less of the works than of the person who 
centuries ago happened to write them. These lectures are models 
of clarity and economy in choosing the essential and neglecting the 
unessential. We see here that talent for sobriety which was so well 
illustrated in the introductions to the cantiche and cantos of the 
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Divine Comedy in the American edition — a talent which is also 
particularly Dantesque, and how can one praise it more ? 

The first lecture, on Faith, presents us with Dante's own exami- 
nation in the Paradise, followed by a clear exposition of the doctrine 
of justice, which is the will of God ; the reconciliation of free will 
and predestination, with its limitations; the mystery of the unity 
and universality of God; that of the Trinity, and of the divinity 
and humanity of Christ. Then follows the mystery of the creation, 
— and perhaps it would have been well to explain that here we have 
the solution of the doubt expressed in the Convivio regarding the 
origin of "prima materia" — and then the fall of the angels and 
of man, and the redemption of man, whose actual salvation depends 
on his state of mind at the moment of death, a matter well illus- 
trated by the different fate of Federico and Buonconte da Monte- 
feltro. 

The second lecture, Morality, expounds Dante's view of sin and 
the responsibility that depends on freedom of choice. Evil is real ; 
we are attracted to it only when it seems good to us — perhaps this 
latter point might have been made clearer — but we have a con- 
science to warn us that we are being deceived, and if we choose 
against the advice of conscience we are guilty. "Temptation is 
man's lot. Without it indeed, he would have no active free will, 
because there would be no choice to make." Temptation, however, 
for the souls in Purgatory, is not the same thing as for souls on 
earth, so that the episode of the serpent in Purgatory is not so 
good an illustration as Dante's vision of the siren, both of which 
are given as examples. In the latter, Vergil representing Reason 
exposes the siren, but the relation between Reason and Conscience 
is not explained. Excellent is the explanation of the necessity of 
Dante's journey through Hell and Purgatory, and that of the 
classes of sins in the two realms. Dante " seems to have regarded 
pride as his besetting sin," it is said (p. 54), and if so it must have 
been pride of intellect rather than pride of art and of birth, if we 
are to judge by the words of Purg., xxvi, 19-24, which precede the 
approach of Diomed and Ulysses ; but what of the fire that purges 
" lussuria," through which the poet is obliged to pass ? The emo- 
tional effects of the various penalties are carefully valued, for ex- 
ample, the ridiculous quality of sins committed for money ; and it 
might be added that the mutilation, as well as the distortion, of the 
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human form is clothed with a peculiar horror: cf. the canto of 
Bertrand de Born as well as the punishment of the soothsayers 
(p. 62). 

In the third lecture, Temperament, certain mental attributes in 
the Comedy and the other works are studied as characteristics of 
the poet: his "intensity," curiosity, and consequent "ardent 
study " ; his intellectual honesty, righteous indignation, and hatred ; 
his amorousness, gratitude, courtesy, and love of family life. The 
author sees in Dante's passage through the fire the allegory of his 
" rescue . . . from an unworthy passion " ; but since the office of 
that fire is to purge souls of the vicious tendency to lust, one might 
suppose that the episode only indicates that same tendency in Dante. 

Mr. Grandgent believes that in the Convivio Dante is trying to 
represent his love for the "donna gentile" as purely allegorical. 
This matter is taken up again in more detail in the sixth lecture, 
Conception, where it is said that "it is evident that when Dante 
wrote the Banquet, he wished his readers to believe that all the 
verses were symbolical, that there never was a sympathetic lady of 
flesh and blood." To me this supposed intention is so far from 
" evident " that it seems incredible. The poet would be attempting 
to persuade his readers of something which many of them knew to 
be untrue. The allegorical interpretation of Vol die intendendo is 
here given in full (p. 180) and considered to the exclusion of the 
literal ; but in the Convivio we have, besides the commentary on the 
literal sense, an introductory account of this love-affair, which 
refers the reader to the previous story in the Vita Nuova, and then 
continues and completes that story. This introductory account — 
like the other introduction which, later on, precedes the commen- 
tary on the allegorical sense — is evidently to be taken as a state- 
ment of facts. If Dante had meant, in the Convivio, to give the 
impression that the story of the Vita Nuova was allegorical, he 
could not have avoided explaining why, in the Vita Nuova, he had 
virtuously turned his back on the " donna gentile." 

Mr. Grandgent says that in the " 'ballata " Voi die sapete " the 
fiction is still more obvious " than in Voi die intendendo. To me 
the latter part of the "ballata," which represents the lady as 
utterly pitiless, is intended to emphasize the changed attitude of 
the " donna gentile," who at first had been all pity. It would be 
interesting to know whether our author considers the sonnet Parole 
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mie (in which Voi che intendendo is quoted) and the answer to it, 
dolci rime, as purely allegorical ; the sum of the impression made 
by all these poems on me is that the love-affair with the " donna 
gentile" was not different from most love-affairs, that it had its 
episodes and disappointments. 

Under the title Experience the fourth lecture illustrates the ex- 
ternal information we have about the life and times of the poet, 
with the abundant light shed by the works, but it is in the remain- 
ing four lectures that the reader reaps the most advantage and 
pleasure from the " lungo studio e il grande amore " of the author. 
Under Vision we are shown with frequent and well-chosen examples 
the extraordinary lucidity of Dante's imagination, and how readily 
it was awakened by apparently insignificant items of his reading or, 
presumably, of his other experiences. Under Conception we see 
what the plan of the Divine Comedy owes to its main sources and 
to the poet's devoted love of symmetry and allegory, the latter illus- 
trated in Tre donne, Voi die intendendo, Amor che nella mente, 
and Voi che sapete. The date of the Vita Nuova is given as 1293 
or 1294 (pp. 156 and 166), without comment; a dating which is 
more than debatable. 

The last two lectures, Workmanship and Diction, examine the 
technique of Dante's poetical art, and will help many readers to 
appreciate beauties they might easily miss. Dante's economy of 
words, symmetry, and adherence to plan — " the check of art " — in 
composing a poem, is excellently described, as are also his use of 
antithesis and dramatic climaxes ; his faculty of arousing surprise, 
suspense, apprehension, curiosity, and his ability in suggesting mys- 
tery. The great difficulty in conveying an adequate impression of 
the musical qualities of the verse is overcome with the aid of well- 
chosen illustrations. In the account of Dante's rhetorical theory, 
full justice is not done to his definition of the " tragic style " (pp. 
237-8 and 240-1), for it is not enough to explain "majesty of the 
lines," " construction," and " excellence of the words," without ex- 
plaining what is meant by their " harmony " with " the gravity of 
the subject." It is this unifying "harmony" that makes the 
" tragic style," a term which includes both form and content, — or 
so it seems to those who agree with Vittorio Rossi in his article on 
the Dolce stil nuovo. 

All the lectures are profusely illustrated by translations, most of 
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which are new, a few having already appeared in Mr. Grandgent's 
Dante (New York, 1916) and in The Ladies of Dante's Lyrics 
(Cambridge, 1917). They are worthy of the best tradition of New 
England translations of the poet, and how much greater is their 
enduring value than that of the stereopticon views which serve a 
similar purpose in many popular lectures ! The prose translations 
are wonderfully accurate, perhaps too accurate sometimes, since the 
determination to be faithful leads now and then to awkward expres- 
sions such as " I am sweet Siren who bewitch sailors in mid sea " 
(p. 35), and " I lingered to stare at the crowd, and saw something 
which, without further proof, I should be afraid to tell unaccom- 
panied" (p. 80). 

Some of the translations, both in verse and prose, are open to 
criticism of the interpretation which informs them. The interpre- 
tation by Torraea of Purg., v, 112-114, supported as it is by an 
appropriate passage from St. Thomas, seems to me far preferable 
to that adopted on p. 28. The words of Purg., in, 124-126, are 
translated (p. 31) : 

And if Cosenza's shepherd, who was Bped 
By Clement on my track, revenge to reap, 
That page of holy writ had rightly read, 

but " holy writ " has not been referred to before, and I do not 
think that Dante intended to use that metaphor. The original 
"Avesse, in Dio, ben letta questa faccia" means, I think, 'had 
well perceived this aspect of God'; that is, the clemency of God, 
which is suggested by the Pope's name, " Clement." The verb 
leggere has here a Latin meaning like that of the Old French 
choisir. In " Ahi, Pisa, vituperio delle genti," " vituperio " proba- 
bly means dishonor, shame, and if so " accursed of the peoples " 
(p. 120) is incorrect. "Would it might be thus" (p. 121) is 
probably a slip for ' would it were thus,' to translate " cosi f oss' ei, 
da che pur esser dee ! " Surely " cercar " in " Che m'han f atto 
cerear lo tuo volume" means search, not "seek out"? (p. 239). 
" I, looking, saw a banner, which ran circling so swift that it 
seemed scornful of all rest" (p. 45) preserves the generally ac- 
cepted interpretation of " mi pareva indegna," but since Dante uses 
indegno also in the other sense, ' unworthy,' I cannot see why one 
should choose the less common meaning, which is incongruous here 
because it confers some dignity upon the personified "banner." 
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The translation I should prefer would be : 'it seemed condemned 
never to rest' (because judged unworthy of rest). On p. 239, 
Vergil "looks faint from long silence," a difficult expression to 
understand. He might seem faint, because he had hitherto re- 
mained silent, but it seems to me that the best interpretation would 
be faint-voiced, the first meaning in Italian. He seemed to be 
having difficulty in making himself heard, like one who had long 
been silent : allegorically the important thing is the voice of reason. 
The preposition " on " in " my sacred poem, on which Heaven and 
earth have set their hand" (p. Ill), suggests a benediction, 
whereas the sense of the original is that heaven and earth have 
both contributed to the poem. The translation (p. 187) : 

A thing so strange that (by thy constant light! ) 
It never was conceived at any time. 

may be correct; but, if so, the poet has used, in the second che of 
the sentence, an astonishingly colloquial construction. Probably 
" luce " is here a verb, and we should read ' forma ' for " ferma." 
(Cf. II Canzoniere Vat. Barb. Lat. 3953, ed. G. Lega, Bologna, 1905, 
p. 48, and Be Vulg. Eloq., n, 13.) " The speech of Vergil was the 
real ground" (p. 244) is no doubt a misprint for "Thy speech." 
But if there are, here and there, opportunities for what may 
seem fretfully minute criticism, the verse translation as a whole is 
admirable, for it is not only good poetry, but in it are the spirit 
and music of Dante, which have become Mr. Grandgent's own. The 
poems are not all equally successful, but the difficulties of transla- 
tion are varied. One may think that the expression " grassy leaves," 
and the choice of the word " lass " for " donna," which has neces- 
sarily to be repeated in every stanza of Al poco giorno, are not of 
the happiest, but it is a fact that to translate that " sestina " is 
almost to perform a miracle. Often the effect of the original is so 
like that of the English that one realizes with joy that reader and 
translator are sharing the intuition and the accompanying sensa- 
tions that the author of the original must himself have had; for 
example (p. 225) : 

Now iwe had come where we could hear the drum 
Of echoing waters tumbling down below, 
Which rumbled like the busy beehive's hum. 

Second only in difficulty to that of the "sestina" mentioned 
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above is the translation of Io son venuto al punto della rota, in 
which there is no resulting harshness (p. 191) : 

The springs pour out their waters mistily, 
Pusht forth by vapors hidden down below, 

Which mother earth's abysses upward thrust. 
The path on pleasant days so sweet to me, 
Is now a running stream, and long shall flow; 
For while the winter warreth flow it must. 
Enamel-like the ground puts on a crust; 
And stagnant water quickly turns to glass, 
Lockt out of doors by petrifying frost. 

song, what shall become of me when spring 
Shall come renewed and sweet, when Love shall fall 
Like rain from all the skies to hearts untold, 
If now, despite the cold, 
Love dwells in me, and nowhere else at all. 

Less difficult externally, but delicately sympathetic, as the origi- 
nal demanded, is the following (p. 221) : 

As harp or viol, tuned to harmony 

Of many strings, doth tinkle sweet and shy 

To one who catches not the melody, 
Thus from the lights appearing in the sky 

There swept along the Cross a strain of song 

That baffled sense, but lifted me on high. 

And splendid, as in the original, which begins : 

Ecco la fiera con la coda aguzza 

is the swing and sound of the description of Gerion (p. 133) : 

Behold the creature with the pointed tail, 
Which crosses mountains, shatters plate and wall — 
The one whose stench makes all the world to ail. 

No better essays in translation of Dante have been written. 

J. E. Shaw. 

University of Toronto. 



